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Tue published the Colby College 
Library Maine, under the editorship Carl Weber, 
Curator Rare Books and Manuscripts. Subscription price: two 
lars Current single numbers: fifiy cents. printed 
Series One Series Two will supplied free upon request any 
subscriber this QUARTERLY, long the supply lasts. are 
able copies all previous issues, but will glad 
meet requests for special numbers long have copies them, 


Series One was published the four-year period 1943 1946 
January, March, June, and October, but with the year 1947 the 
QUARTERLY began publication February, May, August, and 
November, Series was begun 1947, 1951, and Series 
1955. 


Communications regarding subscriptions should addressed the 
Librarian; communications regarding articles the QUARTERLY 
should Carl Weber. Unsolicited manuscripts should 
accompanied by. postage stamps and addressed envelopes. gen- 
eral, this QUARTERLY interested Maine authors (for example, 
Sarah Orne Jewett and Edwin Arlington Robinson) and Maine his- 
tory, and those books and authors from outside Maine (Henry 
James and Thomas Hardy, for example) who are well represented 
special collections the Colby College Library who have 
influence Maine life letters. 
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WHEN PARIS WAS FLAMES 
Gleanings from the Letters LEE-HAMILTON 


Harvey 


UGENE elder half-brother Violet Pa- 
get left Oxford University 1869 
and entered the British Foreign Office. received his or- 
ders February 18, 1870—orders which have the informal 
charm diplomatic day now surely dead for ever: “Lord 
Clarendon thinks that you would suit M[ajesty’s] 
Embassy Paris very well and hopes that 
will equally well suit you.” Accordingly, the twenty- 
five-year-old Lee-Hamilton proceeded Paris, arriving 
just time spectator the Franco-Prussian War. 
His letters his mother—autographs which are now 
the Colby College Library—give first-hand account 
events the French capital during and after the war. 

When (after the death Violet Paget 1935) these let- 


ters came the attention her friend Maurice Baring, 
exclaimed: 


They are sublime! regard one the most precious human 
documents have ever read: the contrast between the events and the 
comments. When Paris flames and the Embassy moves Bor- 
deaux, ... Lee-] says, are dreadfully over- 
worked; had work whole There nothing 
Dickens beat it. They must published. like having Peck- 
account the Reign Terror. 


“Sublime” though they may be, the letters are far too long, 
often too trivial, and too sentimental, justify publica- 
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tion; but possible cull from them journal-like 
count the progress the war and its violent after- 
math; and however the comments may be, 
they enable feel ourselves present the besieged and 
eventually ruined city. 

The war was barely month old when the Germans had 
defeated two French armies and had trapped third, the 
largest them all. Lee-Hamilton’s account begins with 
his letter dated August 17, 1870: 


Paris still perfectly quiet. But are utterly without news. 
quite incomprehensible. There must have been great battle the 
day before yesterday, yet hear nothing. 


August 26, longer any doubt. The Prussian Army 
advancing Paris. The Parisians were told this evening the 
Government, and the fact fully confirmed every way. What will 
the resistance made know not—the event will show.... The 
Prussians would scarcely stake their cause such enterprise 
were hopeless one. 


August 31.—The Government seems expect siege, one order 
after another respecting it, appears the walls. Today or- 
der for the demolition all houses certain zone round the forti- 
fications. melancholy see the number waggons coming into 
Paris laden with furniture. ... have been employed the whole morn- 
ing the Prefecture Police getting out man ... imprisoned 
mistake. ... The French see spies and Prussians every one.... 


September was going write ..., was sent off 
the Prefecture Police get Englishman out who had been 
arrested mistake Prussian spy second time within week. 


September 5.—We shall remain here long possible. And perhaps 
even case the Prussians storming shall remain. The Embassy 
out reach shells, being the very center Paris. hear there 
has been some fighting the neighbourhood. The Prussians are 
within walk the Fortifications, and have distinctly heard the 
blowing the bridges round Paris. 

Paris itself presents curious appearance. Enormous numbers 
Gardes Mobiles are being drilled the Champs Elysées, many 
the streets are turned into regular camps, and the Tuileries are used 
Cavalry camp. Every man uniform, and Paris seems have 
really made its mind perish rather than taken. 
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Three days later, Paris was completely cut off. The Gov- 
ernment fled Tours, and thither the British Embassy 
followed it. The citizens Paris dug for winter siege, 
one that was last 130 days. From Tours Lee-Hamilton 
wrote: 


September 18, have succeeded each other with such 
astonishing rapidity that one has become familiarized with the mar- 
velous, and loses its power the mind. But when one places oneself 
the position one was before the war, just two months ago, 
seems incredible. The French Army utterly annihilated, 140,000 
French with fifty generals Prisoners Germany, the Emperor 
prisoner and dethroned, the Republic established, Paris besieged, and 
the British Embassy Tours! 


October 17, 1870.—The utter disorganization this miserable coun- 
try evident every department public life; and yet, strange 
say, never has the French tendency organizing been more appar- 


ent.... The English are getting more and more hated, the French 
say are looking while France murdered. 


October 31.—The news the capitulation Metz was only pub- 
lished here (Tours) yesterday though had known for four days. 
was made known the proclamation ... which only the last 
inflated and mendacious productions the same sort.... 
sorry have not kept ... all the proclamations which have ap- 
peared from the beginning the War; they would ... have formed 
avery lucid history it, well record impotence and humbug. 


January 28, 1871, Paris, starved out, capitulated. 
The Germans permitted armistice order that 
French National Assembly might elected discuss 
peace terms. This assembly met Bordeaux, and, since 
that became the seat the French government temporar- 
ily, the British Embassy established itself that city. Eu- 
gene Lee-Hamilton attended the turbulent meetings 
the Assembly, and his letter describing session this ex- 
traordinary body one his best: 


March was present the sitting the assembly yester- 
day. Imagine very large Opera House lit with gas though 
the afternoon. The whole the pit ... consists closely packed 
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Deputies, each apparently making speech his own account, and 
foaming slightly the mouth. the stage which hung with red 
cloth tribune has been erected, from which member addressing 
the Assembly which doesn’t listen him. Above the Speaker 
sort box over the tribune, the President ringing brass bell 
and crying silence, But one takes the least 
notice Near the stage ... you can distinguish Victor Hugo, 
with silvery beard.... The President length obtains sort 
silence, during which reads out letter from Rochefort and three 
other irreconcilable deputies ... tendering their resignation, they 
will longer sit Assembly which has “sold France the Prus- 
sians.” this there tremendous tumult; the right shout “Bon 
voyage!” and the left shake their fists and gnash their teeth, while 
the President rings himself black the The most melancholy 
feature the whole position perhaps that Thiers, although 
commanding large majority the Assembly, the only man 
marked ability, patriotism and good sense France; and his 
age belongs past generation. 


Thiers eventually had the difficult, heart-breaking job 
negotiating with the triumphant Bismarck. The final 
treaty was signed Frankfort May 10, 1871. 

Meanwhile, another problem arose beset the defeated 
nation. The government refused move back into Paris. 
March set its offices Versailles. Thousands 
Parisian workingmen were quickly roused burning 
rage against what seemed them cowardly and in- 
human affront. insurgent “Commune Paris” was 
formed, and, when troops the Versailles government 
attempted enter the city, they were thrown back 
mob. civil war ensued, marked brutal activities 
both sides. Eugene Lee-Hamilton, Versailles, thus de- 
scribes the conflict: 


May 22, 1871.—I have arrived just time for the great denouement, 
seems.... The Army forced its way into Paris yesterday, and 
great battle raging there today.... The Insurgents are apparently 
bombarding Paris from Montmartre, and are very anxious for 
the safety the Embassy and its inmates. 

great fire can also distinctly seen raging the neighbour- 
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hood the Tuilleries.... Here Versailles there course tre- 
mendous excitement ... great crowds the street.... 


May 23.—I drove Mendon yesterday afternoon, place whence 
one has view Paris very similar the view Rome from the 
Villa Mellini. The distance about the same, and you see Paris ex- 
tended below you just saw Rome lately.... All the houses 
immediately within the ramparts are reduced state ruin im- 
possible The whole quarter looked had been 
ground some gigantic coffee-mill. roofs, walls, insides, 
outsides, nothing but streets the most absolute decombres. 
feet the Seine wound placidly through the city and could see 
all the bridges which walked happily last 


May fear there will very little Paris remaining to- 
morrow, judging the devastation yesterday. The Louvre and 
the Tuilleries are burning, the insurgents having set them 
The Madeleine being battered pieces. The Embassy has been 
much injured.... Montmartre was carried yesterday the point 
the bayonet. The fighting was tremendous the Champs 
The Insurgents have set all the public buildings fire. 


May 25.—The Tuilleries, the Hotel Ville, all the Rue Rivoli 


between the Rue Luxembourg and the Rue d’Alger ... are all 
burnt down.... There smoke hanging over Paris. 


week later Lee-Hamilton entered Paris. Less than 
year had passed since had left it, but that time, es- 
pecially the last few weeks, more damage had been done 
the city than has since been done two World Wars. 


June 1871.—I spent two three hours Paris When 
the Madeleine ... understood the terrible catastrophe 
that has happened Paris. The greater part the Rue Royale was 
gone. could not believe eyes. looked vain for the entrance into 
the Faubourg St. Honoré.... looked the Rue Castiglione and 
saw the wretched pedestal the Colonne Vendome, but column. 
the Tuilleries there remains sort outer shell, but you can 
look through like the coliseum, and the fine central dome has dis- 
appeared. Altogether the walk was inconceivably dismal. 


year later, Eugene Lee-Hamilton received orders 
accompany Lord Tenterden Geneva, assist the ar- 
bitration proceedings over the “Alabama” 
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tween Great Britain and the United States, and was then 
able for while turn his back upon the sad spectacle 
Paris ruins. 

Until his collapse into paralysis 1873, Eugene 
Hamilton was His letters, although they are usu- 
ally intelligent, often incisive, sometimes vivid, almost 
nowhere show sympathy, the sense involvement, the 
color and sparkle detail, budding poet. Eventually, 
poet, penetrated far beneath the surface his 
prose personality, but the conflict him—Pecksniff ver- 
sus poet—was never resolved. These letters, then, 
calm before the storm. 


NUREMBERG CHRONICLE 


JAMES 


December 1491, group influential citizens the 
free city Nuremberg, Germany, entered into 
agreement produce book that would surpass any other 
published since printing with movable type was invented. 
the summer 1955, some four hundred and sixty-four 
years later, trio generous Americans made possible 
for the Colby College Library own copy this book. 
The distinguished Americans whom refer are Mr. 
Harris Dunn, Mr. Gano Dunn and James Healy, 
all New York. Through the generosity and thoughtful- 
ness Mr. Harris Dunn and Mr. Healy, the book 
talking about has been presented the college memory 
Mr. Dunn’s late brother, Mr. Gano Dunn, interna- 
tionally famous New York engineer, whose grandfather, 
Nathaniel Dunn, graduated from Bowdoin College 1825 
the same class with Henry Longfellow and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 1947 Mr. Gano Dunn received the hono- 
rary degree from Bowdoin. 
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And now what the distinguished book have been re- 
ferring to? Although Nuremberg had been the site the 
production hundreds books since the printing press 
was introduced there 1470, the volume most closely as- 
sociated with this city commonly known the Nurem- 
berg Chronicle. This large folio, printed first Latin and 
later translated into German, was the work Dr. Hart- 
mann Schedel (1440-1514), the city physician Nurem- 
berg who had become intensely interested the “New 
learning,” and who was chosen the “influential citi- 
zens” the free city write the text the Liber Croni- 
carum. was illustrated history the world from 
the creation 1493, the year which the book was finally 
published. 

The wealthy burghers who agreed finance the pub- 
lishing venture naturally insisted commissioning the 
services the best talent. While Schedel, the doctor and 
scholar, was writing the text, two Nuremberg’s most 
noted artists, William Pleydenwurff and Michael Wohl- 
gemuth, the latter teacher the great Diirer, were super- 
vising the task making the more than 1,800 wood-cuts, 
which give views cities, and portraits saints and schol- 
ars. The fact that the same single cut used represent 
different poets, that one cut suffices de- 
pict views several cities appears strange, not unethical, 
us; but 1493 this method multiplying the useful- 
ness cut was not only characteristic, but perfectly ac- 
ceptable. 

The task printing the Chronicle fell quite naturally 
Anton Koberger, who was born the same year (1440) 
Schedel, the same year which printing was inaugurated 
Gutenberg. Koberger, who eventually owned the lar- 
gest printing establishment Europe, was exponent 
large-scale production; this fact, coupled with his abili- 
craftsman the art, led his being chosen print- 
Koberger with the help his twenty-five children, 
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hundred workers, and twenty-four presses completed his 
assignment the twelfth July, 1493. The book sold 
for $26.00 $78.00, depending its state—the $26.00 
copy was unbound and uncolored; the $78.00 copy was 
bound according the purchaser’s taste, and was 
luminated” and colored hand. 1944 copy the 
Nuremberg Chronicle sold for $1550.00. 

The Colby copy this famous Chronicle is, spite 
its being almost 500 years old, nearly perfect. lacks 
leaves the end the book, and are therefore without 
the famous map Cardinal Nicolaus Cusa—the first 
map modern Europe. But our copy does contain one 
the most famous woodcuts the Chronicle—that Pope 
Joan, the scandalous and legendary lady shown wearing 
the papal triple crown, and with baby her arms. 

space permitted, much more could written about 
the the most famous city 
Nuremberg, this work the history the ages the 
world and description cities ... compiled short 
time Dr. Hartmann the year Our Lord 
1493, the fourth day the month quote the 
first several colophons the book. 

“The Nuremberg Chronicle probably America’s fa- 
vorite incunabulum,” writes Ellen Shaffer her mono- 
graph The Nuremberg Chronicle, published 1950. “In 
cherishing learning and the arts, the creators the Nu- 
remberg Chronicle achieved more than they realized. Not 
only did they glorify their beloved city, they immortalized 
it.... Students typography and the graphic arts will 
find rich fields for The golden age Nuremberg 
lives on, and four hundred and fifty years have only en- 
hanced the charm the Nuremberg Chronicle.” 
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COMFORT MAGAZINE 


CLARA CARTER WEBER 


HROUGH the kindness Mrs. Jean Williams, Port- 
land, and her brother, Mr. John Gannett, 

Augusta, the Colby College Library has received in- 
definite loan valuable file the monthly magazine, 
Comfort, founded and published their grandfather, 
William Gannett. Mrs, Williams, who president 
the Guy Gannett Publishing Company, and Mr. Gan- 
nett, vice-president the same firm, have placed this col- 
lection Colby memory their father, Guy Gan- 
nett, and their grandfather, William Gannett. 

Students Americana will find this file Comfort 
valuable source material, and students rural Maine 
customs and interests will discover gold mine in- 
formation. 

Few people today may realize that Augusta, Maine, was 
busy mail-order and publishing center for the nation 
the fifty years from 1875 1925. William Gannett was 
one several enterprising Maine men who went into 
this business, but made outstanding record many 
ways. His Comfort was the first magazine the United 
States attain circulation over million. The first 
rotary color convertible web-fed press this country was 
built Mr. Gannett for Comfort Magazine, and this 
point Comfort left the flat-bed presses the other Augusta 
publishers far behind. Another important pioneering 
move his was the decision use his magazine adver- 
tise the tonic “Oxien” for sale. This venture, launched 
1887, was immediate success and with was born the 
practice selling patent medicines mail. 

Comfort Magazine was entered the Augusta post-office 
the fall 1888; the first issue was the November num- 
ber. The Colby file begins with Volume and comprises 
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fourteen bound volumes, the dates the last one, Volume 
42, being November 1929 October 1930. This span 
forty years the magazine gives fair sampling the 
various stages this Maine periodical passed through. 

the eighteen-nineties the list special monthly fea- 
tures was planned interest all members the house- 
hold except the men. Later, 1912 and 1913, there were 
informative, up-to-date columns for farmers. 1893, how- 
ever, find these columns appearing regularly: Chats 
with Aunt Minerva, Busy Bees, Children’s Circle, Cook- 
ing Column, Household Hints, Column for “Shut-ins,” 
Puzzle Club, and What Women Wear. The Nutshell Story 
Club awarded prizes for the stories that were printed 
this time. Later find columns Palmistry and Astrol- 
ogy. Comfort’s Cycling Club sprang beside Talks with 
Girls. What Women Wear (with patterns for the shapeless 
shrouds those days!) runs along with Kitchen Chats 
(with news the wonderful new rotary egg-beater and 
other gadgets). Colored pages began appear with the 
issue July 1895, and page music was frequently 
printed. 

The advertisements are often illustrated, are full in- 
formation, and give glimpse the interests and problems 
the day. The ads for patent medicines take great 
deal space and tell their story—as, for instance, the em- 
phasis the desirability weight, especially for 
women. Comfort was business sell everything you 
could think of, from sheet music, parlor organs, and pea- 
nuts, “oil portraiture” Admiral Dewey, and 
Magical Sponge,” the “wonder the goth century.” 

perhaps not fair try judge the literary features 
the magazine after perusal only fourteen its forty- 
two volumes, but some conclusions can drawn and they 
are probably reasonably accurate. the earliest years 
publication, prizes were awarded every month for stories 
that were accepted and printed, and this way the maga- 
zine obtained its fiction. Subscriptions were also multi- 
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plied rapidly this system prizes, and one can imagine 
army unpaid workers sending lists subscribers 
and busily writing stories for Comfort. 

Helen Winslow the only author any importance 
who appears repeatedly the Colby file, and she very 
minor figure whose name probably not known outside 
New England. Holman Day and Edward Everett Hale 
are more important names, but they contributed only three 
serialized stories (two Day and one Hale) these 
Colby volumes. 1906-07 Comfort had taken the re- 
printing popular fiction, and the paper and type are 
poorer quality this period. Stories Horatio 
ger, St. Elmo Augusta Evans (copyright 1866!), and va- 
rious works Mary Holmes were featured. 1910 
David Harum (coypright 1898) appeared serially the 
company Mrs. Southworth’s Unwilling Bride 
and Georgie Ruby’s Reward. 

1910 there evidence that the sales Comfort were 
greatest rural districts, and more columns for the farmer 
appear. Farming for the Women” verifies the 
tradition that hens and their eggs used women’s busi- 
ness (often the one way which farmers’ wives could pick 
some pennies their own). 

1913 Comfort was entered only the Augusta 
post-office, but sometime between the end Volume 
(October and the beginning Volume (Novem- 
ber 1927) the system distribution changed, possibly be- 
cause new postal regulations, and find “Entered 
post offices Augusta, Penn., 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Dallas, Texas.” However, Vol- 
ume again “entered” the Augusta post-office only. 

The last three volumes the Colby file are devoted en- 
tirely matters interest primarily women and chil- 
dren. But very interesting note that the last edito- 
rial Editor” the last volume this file 
(Volume 42, October 1930) the “Startling Exposure 
Communist Revolutionary Plots the United States.” 
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HARDY NOTES 
WEBER 


BOUT decade ago, the Library received from the late 
Carroll Wilson copy the poster used the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre New York advertising Mrs. 
Fiske Tess Lorimer Stoddard’s four-act play, 
the based the novel Thomas Hardy. 
And now, thanks the alert eye and the generosity Dr. 
Dan Laurence, Hofstra College, have received 
copy the program used for this play, when Mrs, Fiske 
and her company gave during the week March 
1898. 

are also indebted Dr. Laurence for copy 
Hardy item which has long eluded us—his little essay 
Weekly Comedy, London, November 1889. 
low opinion the British theatre this date clearly in- 
dicated one sentence which must find space quote. 
wrote, “persons who were devoted the 
drama their youth find they approach middle age that 
they cannot any possibility feel deeply interested the 
regulation stage-presentation life, their impressions 
usually being: First act—it may so; second act—it surely 
not so; third—it cannot so; fourth—ridiculous 
make so; fifth—it will for the children.” 

Six years before the publication this little essay, Hardy 
had contributed the summer 1883 issue Longman’s 
Magazine long essay entitled ““The Dorsetshire Labour- 
er.” year later this essay was reprinted 24-page pam- 
phlet, which there copy the collection Colby. 
page Professor Purdy’s Study” 
(1954) read that “the authenticity this pamphlet ... 
open serious question.” Purdy’s “tentative conclusion” 
is, however, that Hardy did authorize this pamphlet and 
wish had copy Colby. For Hardy thought 
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highly his essay, have good reason know. For 
the Colby Library Associates have recently acquired and 
presented the Library letter Hardy’s dated June 25, 
1883, which “makes apology for drawing attention 
the article.” This letter takes all the more signifi- 
cance because the fact that Hardy addressed John 
Morley (1838-1923), then editor the Pall Mall Gazette 
and also, for brief time 1883, editor Macmillan’s 
Magazine which (less than three years later) Hardy’s 
novel The Woodlanders began its serialization. Morley 
was only two years older than Hardy, but had the ad- 
vantage superior education. entered Oxford Uni- 
versity 1856, which time Hardy’s formal schooling 
came end; and 1860 Morley began work free- 
lance journalist London and was soon commissioned 
write articles and reviews for the Saturday Review. 
1867, the age 29, became editor the Fortnightly 
Review, and during his editorship (which continued until 
1882) this periodical emerged England’s leading radical 
political journal. was, then, this influential editor 
that Hardy wrote the following letter: 
SAVILE CLUB, 
107, PICCADILLY. 


London,] June 


The Dorset labourer, Joseph Arch, etc. are among 
the topics dwelt upon the Birmingham Speeches: and 
Arch has just been attacked the James’s Gazette. 
curious coincidence have paper those identical 
subjects the number Longman’s Magazine which ap- 
pears to-day. Though Liberal, have endeavoured 
describe the state things without political bias: and 
description well harmonizes with what was said Bir- 
mingham that make apology for drawing your atten- 
tion the article. copy sent herewith. 

Yours very truly 


Harpy. 
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addition the letter and the other Hardy items men- 
tioned above, three books Japanese have come us, 
further contributions the Foreign Books part our 
Hardy Collection. For these Japanese books are in- 
debted Professor Dan Laurence, Hofstra College; 
they contain comments on, quotations from, 
works. 

June (the 115th anniversary Hardy’s birth), 
there were fifty-eight cards that section the catalogue 
our Hardy Collection which labeled Li- 
say, Colby had books, sets books, 
which were once the library Max Gate. have 
just recently added fifty-ninth: The Dramatic Works 
Christopher Marlowe, edited Percy Pinkerton (Lon- 
don: Walter Scott, 1889), autographed the title-page 
“Thomas Hardy.” and equipped with his red-ink book- 
plate reading “From the Library Thomas Hardy, 
Max page occur the famous lines 
Faustus: “Was this the face that launch’d thousand 
ships And burnt the topless towers Ilium?” 
only marginal comment these lines is: Lucian.” 
did, however, mark two other lines the same page: 


thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad the beauty thousand stars. 


page marked two phrases, and page 
noted “delicates,” used noun where would say 
“delicacies.” There are other markings pages and 
33, but have found others. 


OTHER ACQUISITIONS 


JAMES Ross (Colby 1936) has added our grow- 
ing file the books produced Thomas 


Mosher copy Spring Tuscany, anthology edited 
Mosher 1912. 
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Mr. Patrick Ferry has improved our file the let- 
ters SARAH ORNE JEWETT the gift undated let- 
ter written from Beacon Street, Boston. 

Mr. George Stair, Chicago, has added our file 
the Christmas Books the late George Zabriskie 
neat copy Henry Van Dyke’s The Mansion—the book 
which Mr. Zabriskie sent out with his 1929 Christmas greet- 
ings. 

From Miss Grace Trappan, the Portland Public Li- 
brary, have received mint, uncut copy William 
Braithwaite’s poetry anthology (1931), Our Lady’s Choir, 
one 500 copies. book has double interest for us: 
was autographed the editor, who was one the early 
friends Edwin Arlington Robinson; and was designed 
and printed Fred Anthoensen Portland, Maine. 

Our file rare copies Whittier’s Snow-bound has 
been improved our acquisition copy the edition 
produced 1930 the Limited Editions Club. 

Among volumes earlier vintage, one the most 
significant set (three volumes) the Reliques An- 
cient English Poetry, the famous book edited Bishop 
Thomas Percy and published 1765 Dodsley, 
younger brother the Dodsley who printed Gray’s 
Elegy 1751— the book proudly exhibited 1951. 
When the year 1965 rolls around, there will volumes 
more deserving bicentennial notice than these Rel- 
iques—the work that did much promote the revival 
interest the older English poetry. This collection 
ballads, sonnets, songs, and metrical romances, was based 
upon manuscript, now the British Museum, which 
the most important original source our now-volu- 
minous ballad literature. 

Mr. John Shaw, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has given the 
Library number Cuala Press cards and other miscel- 
laneous material. 

The Misses Caroline and Adelaide Wing, Bangor, 
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have presented autographed (inscribed) copy Kate 
Douglas Child’s Journey with Dickens and 
autographed copy Longfellow’s Works. 

Mrs. Curtis (Ruth Rich) Hutchins, the Board 
Trustees, are indebted for copy Selections from 
Horace, edited Richard Bentley (Cambridge, 1711), 
and for beautifully rubricated leaf from 
Summae, printed Venice 1474. This incunabular leaf 
the oldest piece European printing now the Colby 
Library, antedating two years our Mammotrectus 
Marchesinus. 

For interesting and valuable group sixteenth-cen- 
tury printings, are indebted Mr. Elmer Hussey (Cok 
Norway, Maine. Bound one volume 
binding being more recent date) are five Orations 
Cicero, printed four different times and three differ- 
ent printers, all working Paris. The Colby Library has 
not hitherto been well equipped with examples the 
work Parisian printers the sixteenth century, and 
Mr. Hussey’s gift all the more welcome. The earliest 
printing, that the oration Rabirio,” was printed 
1532 the Flemish printer Jodocus Badius 
who established printing house Paris 1499 and 
it, under the name “Praelum Ascensianum,” until his 
death 1535. The Oration “Pro Annio was 
printed 1545 Michael Vascosanus. The third printer 
was Thomas Richards, obviously English origin; 
printed Three Orations Cicero 1549, and printed the 
Second Philippic 1557. 

Mr. Hussey has also given volume containing the 
Dialogues Don Antonio Agostini, printed Rome, 
aly, 1592. And are further indebted him for two 
seventeenth-century items: (1) the Funeral Oration 
Duke Alfonso IV, Modena, 1663; and (2) two leaves from 
Scientia Numismatica, 1673, extremely rare work, the 
place printing which have not yet ascertained. 


COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCIATES 


ORGANIZATION was founded April, 1935. Its object increase 
the resources the Colby College Library securing gifts and 
providing funds for the purchase books, manuscripts, and other 
material which the Library could not otherwise acquire. 

MEMBERSHIP open anyone paying annual subscription 
five dollars more (undergraduates pay fifty cents, and graduates 
the college pay one dollar annually during the first five years out 
College), equivalent gift (or other material) needed 
the Library. Such books must given specifically through the 
The fiscal year the runs from July June 
go. Members are invited renew their memberships without 
reminder any date after July 

Members will receive copies the QUARTERLY and 
notification the meetings the for 1955-1956 


President, Frederick Pottle, Yale University. 
Vice-President, Carl Weber. 


Student Vice-Presidents, David Mills, and Rose Stinson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, James 


Committee Book Purchases: Richard Harrier (term expires 
1956), Walter Breckenridge (term expires 1957), and (ex 
the Vice-President and the Secretary. 
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